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INTRODUCTION 


day. The European papers hardly contain any- 

thing which is not connected directly or indirect- 
ly with it. Yet, it is curious, that nowhere is any 
serious attempt discernible to get at its root cause, 
probably because the detached attitude, which is its 
necessary pre-requisite, is at present impossible in 
Europe. Itis of course generally recognised that the 
tragedy of Servia was a mere pretext and that the 
causes of the War lie much deeper. The analysis 
on the side of the Allies, however, goes no deeper 
than German megalomania and German barbarism,* 
and on the side of the Germans, the origin of the war 


Cis War is the absorbing topic of the present 


* The following (taken from the Daily Mail) may be givenas a 
specimen: “ Under their thin veneer of modern views, they have 
been concealing the hearts and the habits of savages. They were 
savages in 1870 When they came to Rouen and committed barbari- 
ties without number. They are savages still. Their art, their sci- 
ence, their manners fall away from them. They reveal themselves 
as they really are...They disregard everything by which man has 
raised himself from the brute—honour, treaties, rules of warfare, 
concern for human life.” 
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is traced to British “perfidy ”! One is surprised at the 
amount of loose, incoherent verbiage which is in- 
dulged in even by the profoundest thinkers and 
scientists of Europe, Sir Oliver Lodge, for instance, 
delivered himself in the following strain at Browning 
sialic ) 
“ We all know that there are powers of good and powers of evil. 
We all know because we are fighting them at present. Why are we 
fighting this, the holiest war that we were ever engaged in? Because 


the powers of evil are loose, spiritual wickedness in high places, and 
in fighting them we are agents of God. Itis a holy war.” 


Mr. Balfour addressing a large meeting at Bristol 
said, rightly enough: “the War was not the accident 
of a day; it was not due to a despatch having 

been answered, or not answered at a particular time ; 
it was not due to this casual circumstance or that. It 
was due to causes far deeper and more profound, 
which has gradually, and by, as it were, an almost 
inevitable destiny, led up to the terrible tragedy 
which we now saw before us.” 

But his diagnosis of these profound causes does not 

take him any deeper than German megalomania and 
moral obliquity. _.. a 
| oh the crime of a nation which was resolved not 


“It was,” said he, 
ful, to be prosperous, but which said, all these 


merely to be power 
things are valueless unless I can also dominate and coerce the 
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whole civilized world. Unhappily for herself, unhappily for mankind, 
she (Germany) had apparently felt that it was not enough to 
be great, honoured, wealthy, and secure, but that no nation worthy 
of the name, having domination within its grasp, should: fail by 
all means, fair or foul, to pursue domination until it was secured.” 


The vituperative fusillade of the German savants, 
including such luminaries as Prof. Hzckel and 
Dr. Paul Carus* is of a far more furious character. 


The Germans are often represented in the English 
papers asthe modern Huns. Certainly even if half 
| or a quarter of the atrocities and brutalities which 
are laid to their charge be true they fully deserve 


* The following extracts from the Literary Guide, December, 
1914, speak for themselves. Such hysterical bombast from men 
vaunting of ‘Kultur’ shows the worth of that culture. Prof. 
Heckel writes:— On England, and on England alone, plainly rests 
the greater part of the burden of responsibility for the outbreak of 
of this world-war. On the same fourth of August, on which day 
the German Reichstag unanimously voted the necessary money for 
the defence of the empire, England, a few hours later, declared war 
on Germany ostensibly because of the violation of the neutrality of 
Belgium, but in reality, because the longed-for moment appeared at 
last, to have arrived for the carrying out of the long planned attack 
on the German Empire, ‘ Perfidious Albion, whose hypocritical 
politics reflect most clearly her inconsiderate nationalism, "her 
brutal egotism,” etc....1 . 
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that title and worse. But the obvious question which 
suggests itself to one who is not within the pale of 
Western civilization is—How is it that the people 
who, up to the outbreak of the War, were looked upon 
as the most cultured and the most advanced of all 
Western nations, who were “the admired of all admir- 
ers,” who have produced some of the greatest scient- 
ists, the greatest philologists, the greatest historians, 
and the greatest psychologists of the present day, 
whose educational institutions were regarded as mod- 
els and were thronged by students from all parts 
of the world; how is it, that these people, who, less 
than a year ago, occupied the zenith of Western civili- 
zation, have, all on a sudden been hurled down to its 
nadir? Whence this violently antithetic transforma- 
tion of an entire nation? A short while ago, Germany 


mies otuls ase at fo Sie beste 


Dr. Paul Carus thus delivers himself :— 

“Woe unto those villainous advisers who have begun the war. 
They think themselves wise, but they are short-sighted. They 
appeal to the lowest and vilest motives of their countrymen, and 
hope to enrich their country by the ruin of their brothers. Woe 
unto them !|...The men of England who have advocated the war, 
and have stirred the English people with hatred, are guilty of the 
blackest crime; they have committed the sin against the Holy 
Ghost—that sin which can never be forgiven,’ etc.... 


. 
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was worshipped as the apotheosis of culture, now she 
is execrated as the incarnation of brutality ! 


There is a good deal of loose talk in the current 
Occidental literature to account for this supposed 
sudden change. It is by some attributed to the vanity, 
ambition and perversity of a fiendish, strong-willed 
man, the Kaiser of the “ mailed fist ” and “ shining 
armour’’—as if any autocrat, however, masterful, could 
lead a whole nation boasting ” of ‘ Kultur’ and repre- 
sentative Government, including millions of Socialists 
like sheep to the shambles! However autocratic his 
tendencies may be, the Kaiser has to govern constitu- 
tionally. The Government of Germany is demorcratic 
inthe Western sense. For any war which is not 
merely defensive, the Kaiser has to get the consent 
of the Bundesrat and of the Reichstag in whom the 
legislative functions of the empire are vested. The 
members of the Reichstag (some 400 or so) are elected 
by universal suffrage and ballot, and they as well as 
the agents and advisers of the Kaiser certainly 
represent the average culture of Germany, which, 
until the outbreak of the war, was universally 
admitted to be most perfect and thorough which the 
West had then attained. There are others, who as- 
cribe this cataclysmal outburst of ruthless militarism 
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to the influence of such writers as Nietzche, Treitsch 
ke and Bernhardi. Nietzsche, who, by the way, wis 
a Pole and was rather anti-German, has his following 
in France and England as well as in Germany ; and 
writers of the type of Treitzchke and Bernhardi are 
not confined to Germany. The fact, that the writings 
of these fire-eaters have obtained such wide currency 
and are so popular, shows the dominant trend of the 
Occidental culture. The ethical condition of the West 
is reflected in their writings. They have only given 
forcible and artistic expression to the ideas and ideals 


ch are in vogue there—the exaltation of matter 


whi 
altruism, and of patriot- 


above spirit, of egotism above 
ism above humanitarianism. 


The fact of the matter is, there has been no trans- 
formation whatever. So far as military and pillaging 
propensities are concerned, the Germans are no better 
and no worse now, than they were some generations 
ago, and they are no better and no worse than various 
other members of the Occidental fraternity. The 
barbarities of Prussia in France in 1870-71, of Belgium 
Congo, of several European powers in China during 
the Boxer Campaign, and of Italy in Tripoli are still 


fresh in the memory 
of blood in Europe is onl 


of living men. The present holo- 
ya monumental 


caust 
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outburst of the military and predatory spirit which has 
long characterized Western civilization. 


In the words of Max Nerdau: — 


“ The world is being suffocated under the weight of armaments. 
This weight, however, is not ‘considered sufficient, and everywhere 
atmaments are being piled up with feverish haste. Everybody has 
the word ‘peace’ on his lips, yet people are being shot and killed 


in one quarter, and preparations for war of everybody against every- 
body are being pushed in others.” 


“Diplomacy, with an air of importance, is busying itself with 
new treaties, while at the same moment it tears off old compacts 
with cool cynicism,... And while the inscrutable hereditary wisdom 
of the rulers is throwing into confusion all international relations 
placing everywhere might before right, throwing about like so 
many bales of goods living, thinking, feeling races and nations, 
Moroccans, Tripolitan Arabs, Persians and Cretans, dragging down 
Systematically our proud morality tc prehistoric barbarism and 
Steering out the ships of State straight towards the bloody anarchy 
of war—at the same time in every land the masses are groaning 
under the rising ccst of living, which is caused but to a small extent 
by draught and bad harvests, and toa far larger extent by protec- 
tive tariffs raised in favour of selfish agrarian minorities and by the 
crushing taxation imposod for those very armaments.” 


But why should militarism continue to be so 
rampant at such an advanced stage of civilization as 
the West has now attained? This is the question 


which we shall try to answer briefly in this little 
book. 


CHAPTER I 


ANCIENT AND MODERN CULTURE 


THE most characteristic feature which disting- 
uishes the intellectural movement of Modern Europe 
from the intellectual movement of the previous epoch 
of civilization,* especially as developed in India, 
is the marvellous progress of Natural Science. The 
Aryans of northern and western Europe were not so 
favoured by their physical -environment as their 
brethren who migrated to India. The physical 
surroundings of the latter were favourable to early 
economic development. The wants of the outer life 
easily satisfied, they had abundant leisure to turn 
their attention to the inner life. They were either in 
friendly intercourse with Nature or regarded it asa 
negligible factor in life. Far different was the case 
with their Western brethren. Throughout the second 


* The writer has divided the history of civilisatzon into three 
epochs, the present one being the third.—Epochs of civiliza- 
tion, p. 9. , 
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epoch of civilization they were engaged ina keen 
struggle for bare existence, and were but little above 
the savage level. Their climate and their soil were 
adverse to economic prugress, and their energies were 
exhausted in overcoming natural obstacles. They 
had little time left for introspection and contempla- 
tion. Nature loomed large before them; because 
they had constantly to contend against her forces. 
The effort made by them to obtain mastery over her 
has left its impress upon their national character 
which exhibits qualities requisite for sustained action 
inaneminent degree. It has also developed a habit of 
mind which is as helpful for a minute investigation 
of the objective world as it is prejudical to a close 
study of subjective phenomena. 


The key-note of modern culture was struck by 
Bacon whose motto, “Man is the servant and inter- 
preter of Nature,” has been the motto of the intellectual 
development of modern Europe during the last two 
centuries. Natural science, or briefly, science is the 
intellectual foundation of modern culture, as mental 
science, or briefly, philosophy, is that of ancient cul- 
ture. Not that the ancients neglected science or 
that the moderns ignore philosophy. The Hindus, 
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for instance, made considerable advance in Astro. 
nomy, Chemistry, Medicine, and Mineralogy. Ip fact | 


three centuries ago the stock of knowledge which the 
Western world possessed of these sciences was not 
greater than that of the Hindus, and was at least 


partly derived from India through the Saracens. But 


the ancients subordinated science to philosophy. 
The moderns, on the other hand, elevate science 
above philosophy. The modern scientists would 
practically resolve all knowledge into sensations, 
would not admit anything which is not susceptible 
of experimental demonstration and scrupulous veri- 
fication, would exclude the ultra-sensual region from 
their purview altogether, and any scientist like Oliver 
Lodge or Russell Wallace, who ventures to pry into 
it, is hooted as a renegade. The ancient philoso- 
phers, on the other hand, not only did not exclude 
this ultra-sensual region from the scope of their 
enquiry, but invested it with an importance far above 
that of the sensual universe. To them knowledge was. 
not confined to what is derived through the agency of 
the senses alone. They valued it, but they valued the 
knowledge of the domain within, which lies beyond 
the world of sense-perception still more. To them, 
especially to the Hindus, the highest knowledge is. 
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that which leads to the salvation of the Soul. Prob- 
lems, which engaged their attention most—the great 
Problems of Whence, What, and Whither—are pro- 
blems which engage the attention of modern scientists 
the least. In short, Spirit was the sovereign of ancient 
culture, as Matter is that of modern culture. 


This basic difference between ancient and modern 
culture has led to wide divergence between them until, 
within the last two or three generations, one has 
become almost the antithesis, the negation of the 
other. In the first place, the masters of modern culture 
not only do not generally recognise the existence of 
an active Supreme Being, but also as generally ignore 
the existence of the Soul as well. There were agno- 
stics, pantheists and monists among the ancient 
philosophers as among the modern scientists, but the 
former, in India at least, almost without exception 
believed in a spiritual entity apart from the physical, 
not only believed in it, but considered it to be more 
real than the physical. In the whole range of Hindu 
philosophy, there was none who was a more uncom- 
promising agnostic than Kapila. He would not admit 
any thing which could not be proved by the three 


kinds of evidence recognised by him. Like the 


Ce | 
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moder i ; 
of an auee aie ie sa admit the existence 
: g, as it could not be proved 
by such evidence. But, unlike the present day agnosti 
he firmly believed in the existence of the soul and a 
immortality, so firmly indeed, that the avowed spiel 
of his philosophy was to liberate the soul from its 
physical bondage, There is no very serious differenee 
between the conception of the Brahman—the Absolute 
spirit—of out-and-out Vedantisis like Sankaracharya, 
and that of the Unknown and Unknowable of some 
modern scientists like Herbert Spencer. But where 
they differ, and differ most markedly, is in their idea 
of the individual soul and its relation to the Universal 


Soul. Such phrases, as “ Jiva Brahmaiba,’’ “ Aham 
Brahmasmi,”’ “ Tat tvamasi’’ which are pregnant with 
deep meaning to the ould be meaning- 


Vedantists, W 
less jargon to the modern Monists. 


The close investigation of psychical phenomena 


developed in the ancient thinkers 4 mental vision, an 
e cc 
introspective capacity, which made them “seers, 


t is, enabled them to penetrate into the heart of 
hat quintessence © 


tha 

i hem t 

things, and extract from t | 
culture, called wisdom. The Hindus, for instance, 
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lighted upon the doctrine of Evolution, which is con- 
sidered to be oneof the greatest triumphs of modern 
science, but they did so more by their mental vision, 
than by the laborious colligation and observation of 
physical phenomena. The same inner vision enabled 
them to perceive unity in diversity of life, the Undivi- 
ded One in the divided many, and to base upon this 
firm foundation that principle of all-embracing altru- 
ism which is the most valuable product of Hindu 
wisdom. On the other hand, we have in the West an 
overwhelming mass of literature bearing upon evolu- 
tion and an irfinity of other topics, but there is a sad 
dearth of that broad penetrating mental vision which 
would sift. the “ chaff from the wheat” and extracta 
few grains of wisdom out of it. The votaries of 
Natural Science have built up a gignatic labyrinth— 
an admirable, wonderful labyrinth, no doubt, but a 
labyrinth in the intricate and bewildering mazes of 
which one is apt to get lost altogether, without any 
illumination as to the goal of his life and how he is to 
attain it. 


Bacon may, in one: sense, be called the father of 
‘modern science. Not that he invented the inductive 
method, which is daily practised -consciously or 


Dera tee on rent Oke Re te? aes ey) Ot ee 
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unconsciously by the literate peasant and artisan. Nor 
did he even for the tirst time analyse it or recognise its 
value for the discovery of scientific truths. Gautama 
and Aristotle had done that long before him. But 
Bacon was the first in modern Europe to foresee the 
marvellous inventions which would result from the 
wider and more intelligent application of the induc- 
tive method. His anticipations have been amply 
justified, and his predictions more than fulfilled. The 
world has witnessed more inventive wonders within 
the last century than in all the previous centuries of 
human history put together. The prevailing tendency 
of the cultivation of philosophy among the ancietits 
was towards idealism and otherworldliness, as that of 
the cultivation of Natural science among the moderns 
is towards sensationalism or materialism and this- 
worldliness. Plato, for instance, valued Mathematics, 
-only because it “ habituates the mind to the contempla- 
tion of pure truth and raises us above the material 
universe.” He remonstrated with his friend Archytas 
who had invented powerful machines on mathema- 
tical principles, and declared “this was to degrade a 
noble intellectual exercise into a low craft fit only for 
carpenters and wheelwrights.” Archimedes was 
half ashamed of his inventions which were the wonders . 
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of his age. The cultured classes among the Hindus 


’ and the Greeks kept aloof from industrialism, whereas 
those among the moderns are steeped init. Visva- 
karma, the divine patron of arts in India, receives 
worship only from artisans, and he was in no way 
Superior to Maya, the architect of the Danavas. 
Shukracharya, the greatest Indian inventor of ancient 
times, of whom we have any traditions, was a professor 
of the Daityas. What is real to the modern scientist 
is illusory to the ancient philosopher. “An acre in 
Middlesex,” says Macaulay, “ is better than a principa- 
lity in Utopia.” The ancient view would be just the 
reverse of this. The Hindu would regard an acre 
in Utopia better than a principality in Middlesex. 
The former would beto him a more real, and a more 
precious possession than the latter. The idealism 
is interwoven with his life. If it does not enable him 
to soar to heaven, it at least prevents his being 
bedraggled in the quagmire of this earth. If it has 
prevented him from amassing colossal fortunes, it has 
at least enabled him to bear the ills incidental to 
poverty with patience, resignation and fortitude. 
There is more ignorance in India than in Europe 
judged by the standard of literacy, but there is 
much less of degradation and misery, and much 
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more of native dignity, self-control, good Manners 
and benevolence. The idealism of his culture has 
made the Hiudu exalt humanitarianism above patriog. 
ism, renunciation above enjoyment, and altruism above 
egotism, as the materialism of his culture has made 
the Occidental exalt patriotism above humanitarjan- 
ism, enjoyment above renunciation, egotism above 
altruism. What the one glorifies asthe “ Superman,” 
the other despises as a monster of egotism. The 
Gospel of the “ Will to power” is as inevitable a pro- 
duct of the one, as that of the will to self-abnegation 
is that of the other. The ancients sought happiness — 
by self-denial not by self-indulgence, by curtailing 
the wants of animal life not by increasing them, by 
suppressing desires not by gratifying them. The 
moderns, on the other hand taking but little heed of 
spiritual life, seek to accomplish the well-being of 


man by material developments, by the gratification of 
his desires. 


Bacon ascribed a very high valueto the rules he 
laid down for the Inductive method. He went so 
far as to say, that if his method of Making discover- 
ies were adopted, little would depend upon the degree 
of force or acuteness of any intellect; that all minds 
would be reduced to one level, that his Philosophy re- 
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resembled a compass or rule which equalised all hands 
and enables the unpractised person to draw a more 
correct circle or line thanthe best draughtsman can 
produce without such aid.” Ifthe almost exclusive 
pursuit of Natural Science has not raised a dunce to 
the level of the manof parts, it cannot be gainsaid 
that it has abridged the distance between them. It 
has led toa remarkable development of the faculty 
of observation and of such qualities as patience, indus- 
try and perseverance, but not of thought power. In 
Germany, the principal seat of modern culture, the 
contrast between it and ancient culture which she had 
inherited from India and Greece and pursued for a 
short time is exhibited by the contrast between such 
men as Kant and Geethe whotypify thelatter and such 
men as Nietzsche and Treitschke who typify the former. 
The fact, that the gospel of force and egotism preached 
by Nietzsche should have found such ready 
acceptance in Germany and in other countries of 
the Western world, argues not only moral depravity, 
but also intellectual imbecility. Even a clod-hopper in 
India would have sense enough to take such sayings 
of Nietzsche as the following as the rhapsodical 
outbursts of a deranged mind :— 


- 


“Let us have not contentedness, but more OWES, 
not peace but warfare, not virtue but efficiency. 
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“The weak must perish ! That is the first principle 
of charity. And we must help them to do so.” 


“What is more dangerous to the human race than 
any crime? Active sympathy for the weak!” “Man | 
should be educated for war, and woman for the re- 
creation of the warrior.” 


“War and courage have donemore great things 
than love to the neighbour.” No wonder that the 
man who gave vent to such monstrous maxims of life | 
ended his days as a lunatic! 


One of the charges which the advocates of physi- © 
cal science bring against the mental science of the | 
ancients is its stationary character. It is in much 
the same condition now as it was two thousand years 
ago. On the other hand, the progress which Natural 
Science has made within the last century is marvellous, 
the goal of one generation being the starting point | 
of the next. But whether a continuous forward. move- 
ment is commendable or not depends upon its destina- 
A man may be moving on and on, but he may 
do so along a path which leads to his destruction. 
The iconoclastic activity of modern science has des- 
troyed many idols. But while it has done so, it has 
raised many new ones in their place, and “Progress 


tion. 
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is one of them. The Westerns regard the civilizations 
of the Hindus and the Chinese as extinct because they 
are unprogressive as if an equipoised, harmonious 
condition which necessarily entails loss of mobility 
were not the desired end and consummation of all 
progressive movements. 


A tree is to be judged by its fruit. The fruit of 
the cultivation of philosophy has been ethical and 
spiritual development. It is true the nature of the 
fruit has not changed within the last twenty-five 
centuries. It is the same now as in the time of the 
Upanishadas and the Bhagabaigita. But it has afforded 
sustenance to hungry millions during countless genera- 
tions. The precious gems and metals are the same 
now as they were ages ago, butthey are prized none 
the less. The ethical ideals have not changed be- 
cause they have not been superseded by better ones. 
They have afforded peace and tranquillity, have 
minimised the military and predatory spirit, and 
have promoted such virtues as selflessness, altruism, 
charity and mercy. 


The field of Natural Science has been assiduously 
_ ploughed for nearly two centuries by the Occidentals ; 
and the harvest, if we have regard to the number, 
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variety and showiness of the crops, is certainly a very 
rich one. They are thus summed up by Sir E. Ray 
Lankester, one of the foremost scientists of the present 
day: | 


“The method of not blindly accepting a guess or belief as to the 
causes or relations of observed occurrences......became the establi- ) 
shed habit of the investigators of Nature......That was the scientific 
method by which all the vast mass of knowledge of physics, chemis- 
try and biology was established in two hundred and fifty years 
which have passed since the Royal Society was founded. And it 
is to this world of knowledge steadily built up and applied to the 
industries and well-being of human communities that we owe our 
modern civilization, our steam’ engines, railways, ocean-ships, our 
chemical manufactures, our electric telegraphs, lighting and power ‘ 
transmission, our healthier food and habitations, our fuller and safer — 


lives.” * 


Sir E. Ray Lankester, has omitted to mention sub- — 
marines, zeppelins, lyddite shells, howitzers ete. 
Life is probably safer now in Europe than in the 
Middle Ages. But with conscriptiont prevalent 
over the greater portion of the continent, with 
aeroplanes and zeppelins hovering about peaceful towns 


Seapets Pe RE 
*The Rationalist Press Association Annual for 1915, p. 11. 


4In regard to conscription a writer in a recent issue of the North 
American Review observes * “What are the millions of French, 
Austrian and Russian boys in the trenches to-day but slaves? 
What have they ever been but slaves? Taken almost from the 


— 
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and casting shells on to them, and submarines destroy- 
ing non-combatant vessels, and in view of the recent 
atrocities in Belgium and France, even that is question- 
able. Life is undoubtedly “fuller” now, but fuller of 
material wants, of things which produce Sisyphian 
misery and disquiet engendered by unsatisfied desire, 
insatiable greed, and perpetual discord. The gradual 
vanishing of the home life, the rapid and continuous 
increase in divorces, in crimes, in armaments, in 
strikes and riots, in insanity, and in such fell diseases 
as tuberculosis, appendicitis, diabetes, venereal disea- 
ses, and nervous disorders of various sorts are strange 
commentaries on the “fuller life” of the present day. 
With an infinity of adulterated food with which our 
markets are flooded, it can hardly be truthfully said that 
our food is healthier than before. The habitations of the 
well-to-do few who lead lives of a more or less para- 
Sitic nature are better than before; but those of the 
millions who toil and slave for them, and who huddle 
together in the noisome slums of huge cities are decid- 


edly unhealthier than ever before. But the greatest 


cradle and gripped by a system which held them as in a vice to 
become what? Cogs in a machine, a fighting machine, constructed 
with ruthless energy and superlative skill to beat down another 
fighting machine ; nothing less, nothing more. Patriotism? Faugh ! 

_seseeeee Slavery ? Compared with theirs ours which we abolished 
by war was beneficent and kindly.” 


ear 
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triumphs of modern science remain—the steam-engine 
electric telegraph, chemical manufactures &c, [ have 
elsewhere* shown the immense mischief they have 
done to humanity as a whole and shall have to refer 
to them briefly in the next chapter. They have fostered 
Industrialism, Capitalism, Mammonism, and Militarism, 
which are the four wheels of the gigantic Jagannath car 
of the goddess of modern culture which is being exult- 
ingly and recklessly drawn amid the huzzas of zealous 
votaries, punctuated by the pyrotechnic performances 
of howitzers, zeppelins, and submarines, crushing 
large numbers of the weak and the unwary where- 
ever it passes on its triumphant but aimless march. 


ea ee a eran 
* Epochs of Civilization, pp-301-313, 
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CHAPTER II 
MODERN CULTURE—THE CAUSE 


We have dwelt at some length upon the distinction 
between ancient and modern culture, because therein 
lies the root cause of Western Militarism of which 
the present War is only an extraordinary manifest- 
ation. Modern culture is developed in its perfected 
form in Germany; and that is also the country where 
militarism is most prevalent, the whole of Germany 
being a huge military camp. England is far behind 
Germany in modern culture; and militarism is much 
less pronounced there. There is no conscription in 
England; and the announcement of the war led to 
the resignation of nearly half the Cabinet. 


We are shocked to see the nation which has un- 
questionably made the greatest advance in modern 
culture plunging the world into the chaotic whirlpool 
of the most devastating war whether of ancient 
or modern times. We are shocked at the abomin- 
able and loathsome ideas and ideals: of Nietzsche, 
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Treitschke and Bernhardi Of which we have heard So 
much of late. We are shocked but not surpriseq. 
those ideas and ideals are the inevitable results 
of recent cultural development. They have been 
seething in the depths of modern culture, and all that 
the War has done is to churn them up to the surface, 
We are not surprised when we bear in mind that 
German “kultur” is only the most perfect, the best 
developed variety of modern culture, and is not 
specifically distinct from it, and that until the out- 
break of the war, Berlin was the Benares or Mecca ~ 
of intellectual pilgrims from all parts of the world. 


The origin of culture is traceable, at least partly, © | 
to warfare. To the palzolithic or neolithic man the 
two were very closely connected. What culture he had, 
was devoted to a great extent, to the manufacture 
and perfection of implements for fighting and killing. 
But with the progress of civilization and the propaga- 
tion of humanitarian ideals, culture was gradually 
disassociated from warfare, and came to hold a 
higher place in social estimation, until, as in the case 
of the Hindus, the differentiation was so complete 
that it centred in a class of non-combatants who 
wielded the greatest influence in society, and the art 
of war was relegated to a class of men who occupied 
a lower position in the social scale. 
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The pacific tendencies of ancient culture especially 
in the East, were mainly due to its ethical and spiritual 
development, which inculcated altruism, simplicity 
of living and humility as the highest virtues. Gautama 
Buddha lays down emphatically: “As a mother, 
even at the risk of her own life, protects her son, her 


only son, so let him cultivate good-will without 
measure among all beings. 


will without measure toward 


below, around, unstinted, unmixed with any feeling 
of differing or Opposing interests. 
Steadfastly in this State of mind all 
awake, whether he b 
lying down. 
world.” 


Let him cultivate good- 
Ss the whole world, above, 


Let a man remain 


the while he is 
€ standing, walking, 


Sitting, or 
This state of heart 


is the best in the 


These Buddhist Precepts are echoed in the l 
of the Brahmanic Hind 


as of the Chinese. The 


life.* 

nense influence al] Over Asia It 

Sradually extended even into Europe, Africa and 
America. But this worldwide empire 
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established nor maintained by the sword. It was an 
empire of culture absolutely free from any taint of the 
military spirit and survives to the present day. After 
India had attained the highest stage of civilization, 
she suffered repeated invasions from outside, by the 
Greeks, the Scythians, the Parthians and the Huns, 
who Succeeded in establishing their authority in 
various parts of the country. Sooner or later, how- 
ever, they were either expelled or became Indianised, 
adopting the Indian religion, the Indian literature and 

the Indian institutions. Hindu culture also presented 

an impenetrable front of opposition to the disinte- 

grating influences of Mahomedan invasion, and in 

course of time, captured the Moslem mind and largely 

influenced Moslem culture and Moslem adminis- 

tration. 


Ancient culture was also considerably developed 
in China, and she has been remarkably free from 
militarism. The profession of the soldier has ever 
been despised in China. He is placed last in her 
scale of social usefulness. She has, like India, made 
heroes of her saints and philosophers, not of her 
military men. The emperor of China is probably the 
only ruler in the world who never wears a sword. 
Paradoxical as the statement may appear, it was not 
her military strength, but her ethical elevation, not 
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her material development, but the harmony which 
she, like India, was able to bring about between it 
and her moral culture at an early period of her history, 
which enabled her to preserve the integrity of her 


Civilization. The Chinese have been subjected to 
repeated invasions from outside. 


moral vitality, that though often conquered physically, 


they have never been subjugated mentally. They 
have invariably Succeeded in 


incorporating the 
foreigners with their Own social organisation. It is 
Owing to her moral force that China has displayed 
such a marvellous Capacity of absorbing all foreign 
elements into the substance of her Civilization, and 
has thus insured its stability. Tartars, Mongols, or 
Manchus, these foreign invaders after a time became 
Chinese to al] intents and Purposes. They all adopted 
the Chinese language, institutions and ideals, and 


became ardent worshippers of Confucius and other 
Chinese worthies, 


But, such is their 


Greece attained the highest or ethical] Stage of 
Civilization, but the degree of progress she made in 
it fell far short of that of India and China. The 
extinction of her Civilization as a distinct entity 
is mainly attributable to this incomplete develop- 
ment of ethical and spiritual culture, The mora] 
consciousness of Greece as exhibited by Plato, un- 
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questionably the best exponent of her highest culture 
recognised four cardinal virtues,—wisdom, courage, 
temperance and justice. Aristotle’s list of the prin- 
cipal virtues is based upon that of Plato. Neither 
altruism, nor even such restricted benevolence as 
would embrace the whole nation, has a place in 
either. The material element of the Greek civilization 
was never well-balanced by the ethical, and it was, 
therefore, largely characterised by militarism. 


SS oe Oe eS OO ee 


For several centuries, there was a constant struggle 
between the rich and the poor, the oligarchy and the 
democracy. The ethical and spiritual culture of 
Greece was not sufficiently advanced to establish 
harmony and amity between them. They hated 
and incessantly fought one another for nearly three 
centuries. When the democratic party was in the 
ascendant, they sent the rich into exile or massacred 
them and confiscated their property. When the rich 
returned to power, they treated the poor in the same 
way. The centre of gravity now shifted to one side 
and now to the other, and temporary equilibrium was 
established, but only by the adjustment of the cosmic 
forces, not by the setting off of the cosmic against 
the non-cosmic. Thus there was a continual loss of 
national energy and national solidarity, and the 
fabric of Greek civilization gave way through in- 
ternal weakness. 
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The materialism of modern culture accounts for 
its being kept down at a level not very far removed 
from the barbaric. The declaration of Germany that 
she has engaged in this world-war in the name of 
her “Kultur,” for the sake of spreading it over the 


globe, recalls the grim ultimatum of the fanatical 
followers of Mahomet—“ 


The Koran or the sword.” 
The inhum 


anities and barbarities perpetrated in con- 
nection with the war remind one of the savageries of 
the Huns and Vandals.* What a sorry spectacle, that 
such a large portion of the best manhood of the great 
nations of Europe should be engaged either in making 
munitions or in being trained to be “food for powder,” 
that the colossal wealth derived from the exploitation 
and spoliation of countless toilers all over the habi- 
table globe should be so heedlessly and recklessly 
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*The Kaiser, when his punitive expedition was Setting out for 
China, addresscd thus: 


“When you encounter the enemy you will defeat him. No 
quarter shall be given, no prisoners shall be taken. Let all who fall 
into your hands be at your mercy. Just as the Huns a thousand 
years ago, under the leadership of aie (Attila), gained a reputa- 
tion in virtue of which they still live in historical tradition, so may 
the name of Germany become known in such a manner in China 
that no Chinaman will ever again even dare to look askance at a 
German.” 
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shot away!* What a sad waste of energy! Sucha 
consummation of culture is reminiscent rather of 
the Stone Age than of the most advanced stage of the 
latest epoch of civilization. 


*The daily war bill of the belligerent powers is estimated at 
£9,200,000. So to the end of April, 1915, there has been spent some 
£2,435,400,000. 

The damage in Belgium has been estimated at £266,000,000, and 
the losses in shipping at £2,200,000,000. The following is taken from 
an English newspaper: 

“The cost of ammunition is a tremendous drain on the war-chests 
of fighting nations, for the latest pattern naval and military guns 
have to be fed with shells which each cost hundreds of pounds. The 
type of shell which is fired from the great German howitzers costs 
£1,200, and this amount is expended every time the weapon hurls a 
projectile at the Allies. Even the comparatively small field-guns 
are loaded with shells which each cost over £2 to produce. The 

German 8.4in. quick-firing guns demand a shell which costs £52, 
and the Kaiser’s fortress cannons fire a projectile valued at £300. 


The cost of gunfire in the Royal Navy is very heavy, anda 


single discharge from one of our guns of the heaviest calibre, such 
as a 13in. weapon, costs at least £800. A battleship broadside 


means that £1,500 worth of ammunition is sent speeding towards 
the enemy. In a sea fight, if the large guns on a Dreadnought 
only fire ten shots each and the smaller weapons discharge twenty- 
five shells, the cost of ammunition for one battleship during the 
engagement is £160,000.” 

Mr. Lloyd George speaking in the House of Commons recently, 
“emphasised that a8 much artillery ammunition was used at 
Neuve Chapelle as in the whole Boer war.” 
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It is the industrial applications of Chemistry and 
Physics on such a gigantic scale, which are mainly 
answerable for the monumental military and preda- 
tory activities of the West. In the first place, there 
have resulted from these practical applications huge 
mills and factories but a fraction of the produce of 
which can be absorbed by Europe. Markets outside 
Europe must, therefore, be found for it, and markets 
in Western vocabulary have come to mean dependen- 
cies or “spheres of influence.” The scramble for 
such markets in Asia and Africa, have made inter- 
national jealousies and rivalries in the Occident 
keener than ever before, and is unquestionably one 
of the most potent causes of the militarism of modern 
Europe. The Russo-Japanese war and the recent 
war of Italy with Turkey are entirely attributable to 
it. The titanic war which is now going on, is pri- 
marily due to the keen desire of Germany for Imperial 
expansion outside Europe.* Western writers like 


*Fifteen years ago I wrote as follows in an article on “Western 
Science from an Eastern standpoint” (published in the Westminister 
Review, Aug. 1901): “The great wars of the soe will be fought 
not for interests in Europe, but for interests outside Europe. The 
settled policy of the great powers is to partition Asia and Africa 
among them, and diplomatic and peaceful veils of spheres of 
influence will probably not be always practicable”. Subsequent 
events have fulfilled this prediction. 


quite true, as they maintain, that directly no European 
Power can secure any material advantage by con- 
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Norman Angell who try to demonstrate the futility 
. of warfare entirely overlook this aspect of it. It is 


quests or annexations in Europe; but, indirectly, they 
can by extending their possessions or spheres of in- 
fluence abroad. There cannot be the shadow of j 
doubt, that it is the expectation of this indirect gain 
which has spurred Germany to stake her all in the 
Armageddon which she has set going. The only way 
in which she can hope to profit by conquering or 


er powerful antagonists is by ousting them 


crippling h 
ing their 


out of their dependencies and by captur 
markets outside Europe. The Kruger telegram, the 
Panther at Agadir, the manner in which Kia-Chau 
was acquired in China, the Bagdad railway, and 
various other recent incidents, reveal the African and 
Asiatic ambitions of Germany. She will not gain 
much, if at all, by expanding her Empire in Europe. 
e exclusively material point of view, she 
ension of her 
empire outside Europe. The objective of Germany 
is not Belgium but Congo, not France but Morocco, not 
England but India. Sir Edward Goschen thus 
reports the communications made by the German 
Chancellor only a week before the outbreak of 


the war: 


But from th 
would gain a great deal by the ext 
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“Provided that neutrality of Great Britain were 
certain, every assurance would be given to the British 
Government that the Imperial Government aimed at 
no territorial acquisition at the expense of France 
should they prove victorious in any war that might 


ensue. I questioned His Excellency about the French 


colonies, and he said that he was unable to give a 
similar undertaking in that respect.” 


There are other ways in which the result of the 
Practical application of Physical Science has been 
distinctly adverse to ethical development and favour- 
able to the growth of militarism. The labour- 
appliances and machinery which have come so largely 
into vogue have created Capitalism, one of the greatest 
Curses of the Western social state. No industry on 
4 small scale and with a small’ capital can be remu- 
nerative at the present day. Concentration of capital 
is the essential condition of modern industrial expan- 
Sion, The success or failure of an industry depends 
Chiefly upon the scale and quality of the machinery, 
and therefore, upon the amount of capital. The 
larger the capital, the more will it command high 
Class expensive machinery and appliances, the larger 
consequently will be the margin of profit. Thus 


Capital tends to be concentrated within a small section 
of the community. 


Saving 
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This small section consisting of immensely wealthy 
corporations and individual multimillionaires exercise 
considerable influence on the politics of their govern. 
ments. They were behind the scenes in the Boer 
War; as they are behind the present war. Herr Arthur 
von Gwinner, the great financier and head of the 
Deutsche Bank with immense properties all over the 
world, and such men as the Krupps, Siemens, Ballins 
and Rathenaus wield immense political influence in 
Germany ; and that influence has, on the whole, been 
as favourable to war, as it has been inimical to peace. 


“Very often it (false statement in the press),” says 
-Lecky, “is intended for purposes of stock-jobbing. 
The financial world is percolated with it. It is the 
common method of raising or depreciating securities, 
attracting investors, preying upon the ignorant and 
credulous, and enabling dishonest men to rise rapidly 
to fortune. When the prospect of speedy wealth.is 
in sight, there are always numbers who are perfectly 
prepared to pursue courses involving the utter ruin of 
multitudes, perhaps bringing down upon the world all 
the calamities of war. It is much to be questioned 
whether the greatest criminals are to be found | 
within the walls of prisons. Dishonesty on a small 

scale always finds its punishment. Dishonesty on a 
gigantic scale continually escapes.” : 


f 
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Further, one of the most important effects of the 
innumerable inventions for gratifying our senses has 
been to perpetually multiply our wants and raise the 
Standard of living, so that the goal of luxury to-day 
is the starting point of necessity to-morrow. As there 
is no limit to mechanical development, there is also 
no limit to the elaboration and complexity of the con- 
ditions of life ; and ceaseless rise of the standard of 
comforts and luxuries leads to perpetual enhancement 
of the intensity of the struggle for animal existence, 
and to excessive greed. In fact, the mechanical 
progress of the age has rendered a simple ethical life 
almost an impossibility in the West. There has 
never been a community which has emerged out of 
the primitive stage in which certain sections have 

not been ardent votaries of Mammon. But there never 
has been a civilized society in which Mammonism 
has been so universally prevalent asin the West 
to-day. It is this inordinate greed for the accumula- 
tion of wealth which leads, in the first place to 
fierce competition, to the scramble of individual 
against individual and of Se TEASE a ety the 
consequent weakening of “the Sate Oo okt and 
the strengthening of, “the religion of enmity”. The 

: uestion in the West between every two 
ultimate se between the different classes of every 
eis in the highly expressive, though somewhat 
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exaggerated language of Carlyle: “Can I kill thee, 
or canst thou kill me.” The militarism of the Great 
Powers has their roots deep down into the strata of 
European society. Before the War, the militant ladies 
of England, many of whom are high born and cul- 
tured, were adopting brutal and diabolical methods 
to wrest what they consider their rights from Govern- 
ment; the frequent contest between Labour and 
Capital often assumed the importance of petty civil 
wars; and England and Russia stood on the brink of 
revolution. All these internecine conflicts have for 
the time ended. But they are bound to be resumed, 
if the causes which led to them continue. 


The gladiatorial view of life which has obtained 
such a strong hold of the Western mind has been 
deepened and strengthened by the theory of the 
“ survival of the fittest,’ which of late has obtained 
such prominence in Western thought. Instead of 
being looked upon as a mere hypothesis to account 
for the genesis of specific forms, it has come also to 
be regarded, though most illogically, as if it were 
a doctrine in conformity with which man should live 
and should behave towards his fellow man. No biolo- 
gist of note would openly countenance such a mons- 
trous perversion of his favourite theory. He would 
be the first to point out, that the “ fittest’? who may 
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survive in the struggle for existence, whether it be the 
individual or the nation, may not be ethically the best, 
but, on the contrary, may often be the very reverse. 
But, all the same, Western society is so deeply imbued 
with the evolutional, which has come to be synony- 
mous with the militant view of life, that its estimation 
of moral qualities is becoming more and more depend- 
ent upon the measure of cosmic success to which they 
may contribute. It is forgotten that wordly prosperity 
is so seldom and so inadequately apportioned to 
moral worth, that the cross may almost’be said to be 
emblematic of the life of the good in this world. The 
moral standard of evolutional ethics estimates actions 
by their conduciveness to the material 


“ efficiency 
of the social organism.” 


The natural sequence of 
the ideal indicated by such a standard is that monster 


of aggressive egotism, the “Superman” of Nietzsche, 


Again, inordinate greed leads the Occidental to 
“develop” the resources of the weaker peoples of 
the globe which he cannot do - effectively without 
subjugating them, or at least bringing them within 
his “sphere of influence.” There was room enough 
and to spare in America, Australasia a0Gh Africa for 
European colonisation without exterminating or en- 
thralling the simple and, in nota few cases confiding 
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aborgines, if the European had been less actuated by 
an unquenchable thirst for material aggrandisement, 
There is room enough even now in Europe, for much 
further expansion of her peoples, if only they were 
intent upon living more in conformity with a high 
ethical standard, and were content with a compara- 
tively simple living. They would not then need to 
pursue a career of spoliation and militarism, euphe- 
mistically called Imperial expansion, on the pretence 
of forcing their “ kultur ” down the throats of peoples 


who feel that they can get on well enough and, per- 
haps, much better without it. 


The numerous improvements effected in arms 
and ammunition by modern science have greatly 
favoured militarism, and have made war much more 
costly and destructive than ever before. The present 
war will probably prove more costly than all the 
wars of the previous century put together which in- 
clude the Napolean Wars, the Peninsular War, the 
Franco-German War, etc. Novikow in his “ War and 
its alleged benefits estimates that since 1648, war has 
cost the European nations alone £16,009,000,000.” If 
the cost of the wars of the last century be taken at a 
third of this figure, the cost of the present war has 


nearly. approximated it already.* That the 
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Europeans are awaking to a sense of the baneful 
tendencies of recent developments in munitions of 
warfare is shown by the following suggestions from 
the Czar which were put forward for discussion at the 
first International Conference held at the Hague: 

I. To prohibit the use in armies and fleets of any 
new kind of firearms whatever, and of new explosives, 


or any powders more powerful than those now in use 
either for rifles or cannon. 


2. Torestrict the use in military warfare of the 
formidable explosives already existing, and to prohi- 
bit the throwing of projectiles or explosives of any 
kind from balloons or by any similar means. 


3. To prohibit the use in naval warfare of sub- 
marine torpedo boats or plungers, or other similar 
engines of destruction, andto give an undertaking not 
to construct vessels with rams in future. » 


While the inventive fertility of the West furnishes 
the strongest incentive to aggressive warfare, it sup- 
plies, at the same time the most effective and destruc- 
tive means for it in such diabolical inventions as sub- 
marines, aeroplanes, powerful explosives, quick-firing 
and long-range guns, etc. ' 
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CHAPTER III 


ANCIENT CULTURE—THE REMEDY 


Thus we find that the root cause of the inordinate 
military and predatory activities of the Occident, of 
which the present war is only an exaggerated form, 
is the practical application of Physical Science on a 
gigantic scale. No community can advance on the 
path of civilization without industries, capital, and a 
certain amount of desire for the accumulation of 
wealth. But the thing to see is to have industries 
without Industrialism, capital without Capitalism, and 
desire to accumulate wealth without Mammonism. 
The Hindu sages saw this clearly. They prescribed 
a life of austere simplicity for the Brahmans who are 
enjoined primarily to pursue knowledge with a view 
to ethical and spiritual development only, and are to 
serve as models and guides to the rest of the commu- 
nity to whom all money-making occupations are 
relegated. Until the Western intellectuals are more 
Strongly actuated by this ancient spirit, until they 
cease to lend their aid so largely to material progress 
as they do at present, until, in short, they free 
science from its present unholy and fatuous union with 
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commercialism, there will be no end to Western Mili- 
tarism, and all attempts to establish peace on an 
enduring basis will be utterly infructuous. Even if 
Germany is worsted, as she is destined to be, in her 
present struggle to become the supreme commercial 
and industrial power of the West, she cannot be 
completely crushed. She will in all probability make 
another effort towards the same end, or some other 
younger power, say Russia or Japan, will try the 
Same game. Unless, therefore, there is a radical 
change in the industrial and commercial ideals 
and activities of Western civilization, there will be no 


abatement of the military and predatory spirit which 
pervades it now. 


There is a large body of earnest men in Europe 
who sincerely desire peace. An anti-military propag- 
andist movement has been going on for several decades. 
The most important result of that movement is the 
Hague Tribunal. It has, however, proved a failure. 
As has been pointed out by a writer ina recent issue 
of the Fortnightly Review, the peace conferences 
became war conferences. The Hague became the 
inspiration of the new movements in armaments, 
The delegates came away full of suspicion one of the 
other. A new contest for force began, It was re. 
alised that the nations were antagonised and that each 
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looked for safety not to treaties, but to its Own ar- 
maments.”* The reason of the failure is obvious. The 
action of the Western pacifists is like that of men 
who endeavour to put down a fire by sprinkling water 
on it, while all the time they suffer people to feed it 
by piling faggots, if not actively encourage them to 
do so. They endeavour to exterminate militarism by 
passing resolutions of a more or less academic char- 
acter, while they take no steps whatever to discourage 
inventive fertility which, as we have seen in the last 
chapter promotes and fosters it. Not only so. But, 
mirabile dictu, not a few of them while they arraign 
and denounce militarism, join, almost in the same 
breath, the chorus of laudation for chemical and 
mechanical inventions which directly or indirectly 
provide the most potent incentive to organised war- 
fare and afford the greatest facilities for it. 


The other important recent developments based 
upon modern culture which were confidently expected 
to promote peace have, like the Hague Tribunal, 
proved failures. In the nascent stage of modern Indus- 
trialism, the Manchester politicians expected the 


*Bernhardi rightly observes in his Germany and the Next War, 
that the judgment of the Arbitration Courts could never be enforced 
by existing public opinion, and “real compulsion could only be em- 
ployed by means of war—the very thing which is to be avoided.” 
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Angel of peace to descend ina “drapery of calico.” 
We have, in the last chapter, seen how that expecta- 
tion has not only not been realised, but also how 
modern Industrialism has tended to aggravate mili- 
tarism. The “Calico Millenium” is as far off as 
ever. The relation of modern Industrialism to 
Militarism has been rather of allies than of enemies. 
The fact of the matter is, there are many things which 
are good up toa certain point, but become the con- 
trary beyond it. Growth of industry is pre-eminently 
one of such things. Within bounds industrial and 
commercial expansion is antagonistic to the military 
and predatory spirit, and favours peace and the 
virtues it fosters. But the abnormal industrial and 
commercial growth of the present day in the West, 
which is due to the continuous and indiscriminate 
application of science to industry, has long since 
passed the limit of beneficence. 


Much was also expected of the socialistic organisa- 
tion. The hope of International Brotherhood which 
it animated has proved as delusive as that of inter- 
national amity which was inspired by industrial and 

mercial expansion. The first blast of the war 

ie the socialistic brotherhood away like a house of 

ee As the German socialists, the most cultured of 

cor eaternity marched en masse to the “mobilization 
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depéts, cursing the name of Russia, so all the Russi- 
ans who, a day before were preparing for the great 
revolution which was to free Russia and abolish 
Tsardom, sung hymns of praise to the Almighty 
presence calling them against the old enemy.’* 


Various schemes are now being formulated by 
Western writers for regenerating Europe and estab- 
lishing peace’on a firmer basis when the war is over. 
They will, I venture to think, turn out to be mere 
castles in the air like the foregoing. Probably the 
most captivating of the bright array of schemes which 
have been suggested is the formation of the United 
States of Europe. But the Union will, I suppose, be 
based upon treaties; and past experience teaches what 
store we are to set by them. What guarantee is there 
that they will not be contemptuously treated by some 
one or other of the states as mere “scraps of paper’? 
How will the Union kill the cupidity and the conse- 
quent desire for “spheres of influence ” or imperial 
expansion which are fostered by present-day commer- 
cialism and industrialism ? 


Diplomacy has proved a dismal failure. As Mr. 
Edward Carpenter says in a recent issue of the English 
Review, “here for the last twenty years, have these 
so-called great powers been standing round, all 


* The Katser’s War by Austin Harrison, p, 202, 
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professing that their one desire is peace, and all mean- 
while arming to the teeth, each accusing the others 
of militant intentions, and all lamenting that war is 


inevitable. Here they have been forming their 
Ententes and Alliances, Carrying on their diplomatic 
cabals and intrigues, Studying the map and adjusting 
the Balance of Power—all, of course with the best 
intentions—and lo! with such a result ! what nonsense ! 


what humbug! what an utter bankruptcy of so-called 
diplomacy.” 


No schemes are likely to be Successful which are 
not established upon the firm ethical] foundation of 
ancient culture. The salvation of Europe is to be 


worked out not by scientists or. diplomatists, bu 


t by 
Sages and seers. 


Industry and Politics are mere fig- 
ments compared to Ethics and Philosophy. A pro- 
pagandist movement for the propagation of ancient 
culture in order that it may counteract the baneful 
tendencies of modern culture should be the necessary 
prelude to any movement for peace. Christianity, 
which embodies the high ethical culture of the last 
epoch of civilization, is the religion of Europe, But, 
a product of the East‘it has n0e ys taken kindly to the 
soil of the West. Christianity with its high ideal of 
self-sacrifice and benevolence cannot harmonise With 
the spirit of such a grossly material civilization like the 
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Western. Ifa Christ or a Buddha were to appear 
now inthe West, He would be ridiculed asa vis- 
ionary by most people, and would make but little 
impression upon the rest. Wealth, not goodness or 
spirituality, is the criterion of rank in Western society, 
It is not the wise and the good, but the rich and the 
powerful who are respected and worshipped by the 
great majority of the community. While statues are 
raised to warriors and politicians, the sages die “un- 
honoured, unwept and unsung.” The world would 
hear but little of such spiritually advanced men as 
Tolstoy but for their extraordinary literary gifts. 


In the words of John Stuart Mill tl : doctrines 
of Christianity “have no hold on ordinary believers— 
are not a power in their minds.” * The thing to do 
would be to make it such a power. There have been 
recent tendencies in that direction indicated by the 
Brotherhood, the Salvation Army, the Christian Science, 
the Congress of Religions and various other organisa- 
tions. Recent spiritual awakening in Europe is also 


evidenced by the desire for psychical research among 
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. * “The Western nations,” says Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, “have 
never really been Christian. Their true religion has only become 
apparent as Christianity has declined. "— Civilisations of reg 


‘ China and Japan, p. 15. 
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some scientists, and by the propagation of Vedan- 
tism, of the compassionate doctrines of Gautama 
Buddha, and of Theosophy. These are only tenden- 
cies as yet, but tendencies, which, if strengthened and 


deepened, are likely to develop into great spiritual 
forces. 


The intellectual foundation for ethical and spiri- 
tual progress would be afforded by ancient culture. 
Sound ethical and spiritual development is not possi- 
ble without such a foundation. The path of true 
knowledge is the only path of sound morality. In 
India, as in China and Greece, the impetus to ethical 
advancement was given by the philosophers who were 
noted for their latitudinarianism. In Europe also, 
it was the rationalistic movement, which began in the 
seventeenth century and which was led by such 
master minds as Descartes, Pascal, Spinoza and 
Leibnitz, that produced the moving spirits of the 
moral amelioration of modern Europe. If the influ- 
ence of that movement had not been counteracted by 

. ¢ modern culture, the ethical level of Europe 
cenit robably have been much higher now, and 
A ipgeta 1d have been much less of the military and 
Negi spirit. It is true, modern culture also 
Pre ers rationalism but that rationalism is narrow and 

av 


;ded, because it takes no account of the inner 
one-sl ’ 
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life of man. The study of mental and moral Sciences 
is discredited by it. It'is, however, the only study 
which is likely to prove a corrective and counterpoise 
to Physical Science, and would banish the base idea 
which has got such a strong hold of the modern 
mind that culture which cannot be stamped into 
current coin to be exchanged for the good things of 
the world has no value whatever. 


Ancient philosophical culture cannot, as if by the 
wave of the magician’s wand, stop war altogether. 
But it would minimise and humanise warfare by 
disassociating itself from industrialism and commer- 
cialism, by broadening the mind and promoting 
cosmopolitanism, by furthering spiritual culture, and 
by disparaging invention which leads to the improve- 
ment of the engines of destruction. 


The War tends to confirm the theory of the evolu- 
tion of civilization which the writer has put forward 
in his “Epochs of. civilization.” According to that 
theory the time for the passage of Western civilization 
into the highest or the ethical stage is not quite ripe 
yet. But it is in the parting of the ways now. If its 
materialism, of which its militarism is only a well- 
pronounced manifestation, persists much longer, it is 
destined to perish like the other material civilizations 
"of the past. But, om the contrary, if the forces 
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making for ethical and spiritual developments which 
are at present very weak, gather strength and acquire 
ascendency over those which lead to material deve- 
lopment, it will attain the harmonious development 


of the highest stage, and its permanence will then 
be ensured. 


From what I have said above, I must not be taken 
to condemn Natural Science as such. On its theore- 
tical side, it has done most commendable work. It 
has extended the domain of Law in the kingdom of 
Nature. * On its practical side also, in medicine and 
Surgery, and to some extent also in agriculture, its 
effect has been to alleviate human misery. But the 
good thus conferred is confined to a comparatively 
insignificant fraction of humanity and is far out- 
weighed by the evils arising from its endless indus- 
trial applications. If it had been subordinated to 
philosophical culture; if it had not been SO exten- 
sively employed for saving manual labour and killing 
cottage industries, for perpetually adding to comforts 
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*This statement is to be taken with some qualification. As 
Stanley Jevons observes in his Principles of Science, p, ix, 
“before a rigorous logical scrutiny, the Reign of Law will prove to 
be an unverified hypothesis, the Uniformity of Nature an ambiguous 


expression, the certainty of scientific inferences to a great extent a 
delusion.” 
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and luxuries and intensifying the struggle for animal 
existence, and for improving the engines of destryc. 
tion; if, in short, it had not lent its aid so largely to 
material progress, and had kept more within the 
bounds of intellectual and ethical culture, we would have 
unqualified praise for it. But its wonderful practical] 
applications which form such a fertile theme for ex- 
uberant encomium inthe West arouse in us only feelings 
of anxiety and apprehension for the stability of Western 
Civilization. These applications which are considered 
by Western writers as its chief title to commendation 
are, to our mind, its chief title to condemnation. So 
long as the present insensate rage for invention 
continues; at least, so long asthe zeal for it is not 
tempered by ancient culture, so long there does not 
appear to be any prospect of peace on anything like a 
‘durable basis. 


THE END 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
EPOCHS OF CIVILIZATION 


Cloth, pp. 339—xxii. Price Rs. 4. 


“Valuable addition to historico-sociological literature. In his 
usual simple, perspicuous and pleasant style, Mr. Bose enunciates 
in this book a theory of civilization which may not be altogether 
new, but which is laid down, for the first time, in a definite and 


categorical form, and fully developed and elaborated by this learned 
and thoughtful writer.”—The Modern Review. 


“Mr. Bose puts his case with a sound judgment and a commen- 
dable restraint that make his book a valuable contribution to the 
study of history.”— The Literary Guide (LONDON). 


“The author has his history most thoroughly at hand and his 
scientific training is evident not only in his illustrations but also in 
the whole classification which he uses.”— The Calcutta Review. 


“In some of his conclusions and dicta, he [the author] even 
strikes a truer and more profound note than the Western writers 
on the subject...........................The Hindu’s unerring sense of the 
spiritual has led toa valuable doctrine concerning the growth and 
stability of human civilization.”—-The Indian Review. 


“Mr. Bose’s book is a valuable one and deserves careful 
reading.”"—The Theosophist. 
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“Mr. Bose is careful about his facts, his judgments are sensible 
and sober, and his style is simple, clear and to the point.. ........... 
His book deserves to be widely read.” — The Englishman. 


“Our only excuse [for the length of the review] is the importance 
of the subject and the fascination of the bOoK.................:eseeeeceeees 
It is a remarkable contribution to the science of Sociology.” 
—The Amrita Bazar Patrtka. 


“A valuable contribution to the literature on the subject of the 
world’s kulturgeschichte. The great merit of the book is its handy 
compass and the direct and philosophic way in which the compli- 
cated mass of details is marshalled.”—The Leader. 


“The author’s distinguishing merit is the orderly arrangement 
and easy marshalling of the large quantity of material carefully 
selected and assimilated.”—The Bombay Chronicle. 


“This is a book of very great interest............A book for all who 
think about things.”— The Indian Daily News. 


“The book is a very deep and close study of a very important 
problem, and in about 300 pages the author has given us a clear, 
well-reasoned and careful study of the chief civilizations of the 
world, their stages and developments, the factors which have built 
them up and the causes which made for their ultimate extinc- 


tion.” —The Hindoo Patriot. 


“In the narrow compass of a tiny volume, Mr. Bose has com- 
pressed some of the deepest and most accurate investigations into 
the history of civilization, and has marshalled his facts with a 
consummate mastery which leaves very little for the captious 
critic to cavil at.”— The Hindusthan Review. 


A 


HISTORY 


OF 


HINDU CIVILIZATION 


UNDER BRITISH RULE 
(3 Volumes, Rs. 7-8.) 


A very interesting and instructive work written with consider- 
able knowledge, and ina liberal and impartial! spirit. The author, 
as a Hindu, has practical acquaintance with Indian manners and 
customs such as could hardly be acquired by a foreigner, and in 
collecting his information he has drawn equally from native and 
foreign sources......... He is careful about his facts, sober and sen- 
sible in his judgments, and simple, clear, and direct in his modes 
of expression.—The Times. 


These two volumes contain useful and accurate information 
packed into a moderate compass.— The Saturday Review. 


A trustworthy and convenient exposition for English readers 
who may desire to trace the influences of Western contact with 
Hindu institutions.—The Daily Chronicle. 


This work raises many questions of intense interest for us, and as 
the expression of the opinions and views of a highly educated Hindu 
is of special importance.—The Westminster Review. 


iv 
It would be almost impossible to find any author—European or 


Native—better qualified to undertake the work of describing 
“HINDU CIVILIZATION UNDER BRITISH RULE” than Mr. Pramatha 


Nath Bose.—The Bombay Gazette. 


Mr. Bose has indeed performed the task‘he sets before him as 
well as probably it is possible for any one to do in the present state 
of our knowledge and in the present condition of the country. The 
work he’has given us is a credit to himself, and will no doubt be 
highly esteemed by the literary world.—The Indian Spectator. 


The book has been written in quite a new and original plan. It 
professes, as its name implies, to give an account of the changes 
which our institutions are at present undergoing; but it really 
gives us much more than that. We have in it accounts, histori- 
cally drawn up of the several institutions, religious as well as 
social, from an earlier period, which cannot fail to be interesting. 
The subjects so treated are so many as almost to give the book an 
appearance of a cyclopewdia.— The Bengalee. 


Credit will be freely given to the author for honest and con- 
scientious work, prolonged and patient labour in the gathering of 
materials, and in every possible instance to bring the information 
down to date. * * * The work is deserving of high praise, and is an 
important contribution to contemporary Indian history of the right 
sort.—The Tribune. 

From what we have stated above, our readers will see that 
Mr. Bose is eminently fitted for the task he has undertaken. He is 
not a theorist, and he is not an enthusiast ; he advocates reform, 
but can appreciate what was good in the past; and above all, he 
can let facts speak for themselves. A laborious enquirer he is at 
the same time a pleasant narrator, and his style is simple and 
pleasant, chaste and perspicuous.—Calcutia Review. 
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ESSAYS AND LECTURES 


Price Rs. 9. 


The papers reprinted cover a wide range, and represent the 
thoughts and convictions of a quarter of a century. Mr. Bose has 
long been known as one of the most thoughtful Indians of our 
generation. His vast scientific knowledge is based on a wide 
outlook of human life, and the papers reprinted in the volume 
under notice...... display in a remarkable degree wide and accurate 
knowledge of Indian problems—social and industrial. Mr. Bose’s 
Essays and Lectures—which were buried in the files of journalg 
and periodicals—fully deserve to be resusciated and we are glad 
that they have been made available to the public. We recommend 
to educated Indians and Anglo-Indians a careful perusal of Mr. 
Bose’s book, from a study of which one will certainly rise with a 
better and more accurate knowledge of some of the present-day 
problems of India.— The Hindusthan Review. 
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